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TEACHING GUIDE 


Based on Materials in This Issue 
Spain (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Spain (pp. 10, 11) 

| We Love This Flag (p. 7) 

| The First Forty Hours (p. 14) 


SPAIN 
Concepts Developed in the Unit on Spain 

Spain, surrounded on three sides by water and on the 
urth by the rugged Pyrenees Mountains, is a natural 
fortress where the U. S. is building bases. Rugged land, 
a dry climate, and the civil strife of the 1930s help explain 
why Spain is a poor country. 


Suggestions for Using the Unit on Spain 
ORAL READING AND MAP STUDY 

To the teacher: Ask six pupils, working in pairs, to pre- 
sent the article on Spain to the class. In their preliminary 
preparation, one in each pair will plan to do the oral reading, 
the other will locate for the class on the SCHOLASTIC 
NEWS MAP the various places and areas mentioned in 
the article. 

When they have agreed on a plan, the reader should 
mark each place in his copy so he will pause to let his 
partner point them out on the map. The map reader should 
also mark his copy. 

The first pair will read the section dealing with defense 
preparations, ending “and let us have bases on her soil.” 

Pair #2 will read about how farming is affected by 
the geography of the country. 

The third pair start with the paragraph “There’s another 
reason why Spain is poor.” The map reader may read the 
information in the “fact box,” show Colorado and Utah on 
the map of the U. S., and locate some of Spain’s colonies. 


How We Live in Spain 


To the teacher: Dolores’ story is good to use with less 
able readers. Their ego, if in need of inflating, will be 
helped by reading about someone who cannot read at all. 

Ask a question to motivate the reading of each para- 
graph, then let them read silently to find the answer, tell it, 
and discuss the paragraph before proceeding to the next 
one. Ask questions such as the following: 

In the first paragraph we learn something surprising 
about Dolores. Read to find out what it is. 


DISCUSSION 


To the teacher: The extreme poverty and lack of oppor- 
tunity which is shown in Dolores’ story can stimulate an 
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interesting discussion. After the story has been read, the 
following questions may be used. 

1. Dolores says, “In our village nobody works for anyone 
else. Everybody works for himself.” What changes would 
there be in our town if we had that philosophy? (No police, 
fire dept., hospitals, community services. ) 

2. Sometimes you grumble when vou have to go to 
school. Would you willingly change to Dolores’ lack of 
education? What differences would it make in your life if 
you could not read or write? 

3. Dolores is very poor and seems to have few interests. 
In her village there is little chance to change because the 
village seems to be shut off from new ideas, If it were your 
responsibility to help her, how would you go about it? 


MAKING A SCRAPBOOK 


To the pupils: Cesar tells of the Casa Americana, whose 
purpose is to explain life in America. To each of us, our 
country means something different. 

During the next week, collect articles, pictures, news- 
paper items that would help explain the U. S. as you 
know it to Cesar. Paste them in a notebook or on sheets 
of paper that can be fastened together. 


We Love the Flag 


To the teacher: To make a program of this type eftective, 
the parts must be read in a clear carrying voice with good 
diction: and there must be a contrast in quality of voice 
as each new speaker begins. 

Let the class help decide these problems as follows: 

Ask the class to read the program silently, mentally noting 
the parts they want to try out for. These they will probably 
want to reread in order to become more familiar with them. 

As each one tries out, let him read his part standing 
in the back of the room. Thus the class will judge by his 
voice alone, how effectively he reads the part and how 
well he can be understood. 

After the indistinct ones have been weeded out, use the 
same plan to get a contrast of voices, 


The First Forty Hours 

To the teacher: This article will have its greatest appeal 
to science-minded students who read with ease. You might 
ask them to gather in a group to read the article. Then 
they might discuss what changes there would be in our 
daily living habits if we had to do without all the improve- 
ments which are an outgrowth of Edison’s experiments. 


Why Work? (pp. 18, 19) 
Aims 

To guide students in straight thinking; to develop the idea 
that work is a way of life rather than merely a means for 
making a living; to emphasize that school records do count. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 27, 1954 
Theme Article: Lebanon—“Bridge” Between East and 
West 


World Friendship Series: How We Live in Lebanon 











November 3, 1954 
Theme Article: Japan 
Procedure 
1. Read “Why Work?” 


2. Student volunteers describe people they know who 
are enthusiastic about their jobs. Why is it important to 
have job happiness? 

3. In what way is work more important to man than 
just a way to make money? To what extent can work be a 
steadying influence in a worker's life? 

4. What marvels—such as atomic energy, TV, etc.—has 
man’s work created in the last 50 years? To what extent is 
being part of a team that helps create or make something 
for mankind more important than is just earning a living? 

5. Students give oral or written reports on students 
most likely to succeed in the business world. What traits 
do these students have which might indicate future success? 
What ability to get along with others? What worthy work 
habits? 

6. Discuss the value of summer and after-school jobs. 
How can a part-time job be an “education in itself”? 

7. Hold a “ 
and character 
to-it-iveness, 


truth session” to discuss traits of personality 
(honesty, loyalty, courage, optimism, stick- 
intellectual curiosity, the willingness and de- 
sire to work, etc.) which make for the greatest personal 
happiness and success in life. Define each trait and ask for 
illustrations from local life as well as outstanding examples 
from biographies of great people. 
8. What do these two sayings mean? 
“Just as a twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
b. “The child is father of the man.” 


Terminal Activity 

On New Year’s Eve, as the year 2000 dawns, you're 
likely to have just finished a long career. What will be 
your thoughts as you think back over the years? Will you 
be proud and happy of your career? Or will you wish that 
your work life had been different? And what steps can you 
take now—while you're still in school—to insure a happy 
work life in the vears ahead? 
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Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. Did Thomas Alva Edison invent electricity, the incan- 
descent lamp, or the atomic bomb? (incandescent lamp) 

3. How many stars and stripes were on the “Star Spangled 
Banner” that Francis Scott Key wrote about? (15 of each) 

3. What world organization do we honor each year on 
October 24? (United Nations) 

4. Who is the top man in Spain’s government? (Franco) 

5. Is farming difficult on the meseta of Spain because 
it’s too wet, too dry, or too cold? (too dry) 

6. What is the name of the mountains that separate 
Spain from France?. (Pyrenees) 

7. If you were invited to eat at Dolores Romera Segura’s 
house, would you expect to spread your bread with jam, 
butter, or olive oil? (olive oil) 

8. What is the name of the continent where the South 
Pole is located? (Antarctica) 

9. Was the Trieste dispute settled by giving Trieste to 
the U. N., dividing it between Italy and Yugoslavia, or 
letting the U. S. occupy it? (dividing it between Italy and 
Yugoslavia) 

10. In the story “Test Dive,” did the diver save his life 
by running away, slashing the octopus with his knife, or 
standing perfectly still? (standing perfectly still) 





Answers to Oct. 20 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Act; 4-Mass.; 8-loan; 10-idle; 11-Paris; 13-A. A. A.; 
14-St.; 15-Stamp; 17-ferns; 18-Alien; 19-if; 21-see; 22-worse; 24- 
ores; 26-Yale; 27-nose; 28-wed. 


DOWN: 1-Alps; 2-coat; 3-tar; 4-mi; 5-Adams; 6-slap; 7-sea; 
9-Nisei; 12-strew; 16-annoy; 17-flees; 18-aero; 19-Isle; 20-feed; 


21-son; 23-raw; 25-S. E 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
. POSTER POINTS (12 points): 1l-ninth; 2-24. 
. NEWS CLUES (35 points): 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a. 
. NUMBER PLEASE (18 points): 1-360; 2-8,030,0C ); 3-26. 
SPANISH SCENE (35 points): 1-France; 2-General Franco; 
central plateau; 4-civil war; 5-dry. 
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Tools for Teachers 


Atomic Energy, Nov. 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Adventures Inside the Atom, no date, free 
(available in classroom quantities, comic-book style), General 
Electric Company, Public Relations Dept. 2—119, Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. Exploring Atomic Energy, by John Lewellen, 40¢, 1951, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. Atomic Energy for Peace (Armed Forces Talk 415), 
1952, 5¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Young People’s Book of Atomic Energy, by R. D. 
Potter, $2.75 (Dodd, 1952). Atomic Experiments for Boys, by 
R. F. Yates, $2.50 (Harper, 1952). Atoms at Work, by George 
Bischof, $2.25 (Harcourt, 1951). 

FILMS: A for Atom, 15 minutes, free loan, General Electric 
Co., Distribution Section, Advertising & Sales Promotion, 1 River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. The Atom and Industry, 12 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

FILMSTRIPS: Making Atomic Energy Help Mankind, 45 
frames, Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL 
ADVENTURERS 


linemen install a 
power cable 400 feet 
above the Sacramento 
River in California 


SPECIAL FEATURE ON 
75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, PP. 14-15 

















alone 
by the 
phone 


(until she found 


a “slimming secret’’) 


igh hopes in her freshman 
year. Even the football captain 
winked at her one day. She was a 
bit chubby. Just a little chubbier 
in her sophomore year. But in her 
junior year she was —let’s face it — 
just plain fat. 


And that cool quarterback she 
longed to date didn’t give her a 
jingle. Not even a glance. 


She didn’t want to be fat. She tried 
not to be fat. Skipped breakfast 
most of the time. But she even 
added weight on that routine. 


Then she discovered a “slimming secret.” Sounded unbelievable 
at first. But it worked. She did a switch in her eating. She began 
to eat good protein breakfasts. Plenty of basic high-protein foods 
like meat, milk, eggs, and Quaker Oats. 


Three or four mornings a week she had a good hot bowlful of high- 
protein Quaker Oats. Total —only 221 calories. Yes—even with 
milk and sugar. And get this: 8/5 grams of protein! 


/ 


Then instead of nibbling during the morning — or feeling starved 


at lunch and dinner for gobs of food. . 


. what happened? She ate 


almost like a bird the rest of the day. And the pounds began to 


disappear. 


And the quarterback appeared! Suddenly the phone rang —a Fri- 
day night date. Then a date for the party after homecoming. Then 


the Senior Prom! 


You can bet your life. Chubby isn’t chubby any more. Our slim 
chum is keeping her figure trim, too. It’s easy with the high-protein 
menus in Quaker Oats packages. Nab ’em yourself and you'll have 
yourself some good eating — plus a wispy waist! 


WEIGHT WATCHERS! 
Get Free High-Protein Menus 
inside the package! 


QUAKER OATS 


America’s most popular breakfast 
cereal... hot or cold 





Mother’s Oats and Quaker Oats are exactly the same 
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No other bike tire of its weight pedals as 
easily or coasts as far as the Wingfoot. This 
great new Goodyear tire has the low rolling 
resistance of a lightweight, combined with 
the comfort and sturdiness of a balloon tire. 
Made especially for new American bikes, 


the Wingfootsfits any standard balloon tire 
rim. So you don’t have to buy a new bike 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday— ABC Radio Network - THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


Like wings on your Wheels 
1@ New Wingfeor Tire 


to enjoy the Wingfoot. You can use it to 
streamline your present bike, too—make a 
lightweight out of it. 

The Wingfoot is available in both black and 
narrow white sidewalls, with a scuff rib for 
sidewall protection. Ask for it at your 


Goodyear dealer’s. Goodyear, Cycle Tire 


Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Wingfoot—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Supreme Court Justice ber of high-ranking German Nazis 


were arrested as war criminals. Mr. 
7. . . 7 T 

Robert be Jackson Dies Jackson was appointed as chief U. S. 

prosecutor. It was his job to present 

Robert H. Jackson, an Associate evidence at a trial in Germany as to 

Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. why these Nazis should be punished. 

died of a heart attack on October 9. Ten of the top Nazis were found 

He was 62 vears old. guilty and were sentenced to death. 
As a-result of Justice Jackson's 


death, President Eisenhower will Big League Stars Will Help 


make his second appointment to the ° . . 
Supreme Court. In September, 1953 Fight Juvenile Delinquency 
he appointed former Governor Ear] More than 30 big league ballplay- 
Warren of California as the 14th — ers will tour the U.S. next January to 
Chief Justice of the United States. fight juvenile delinquency. The play- 
Supreme Court Justices are ap- ers, traveling in groups of four, will 
pointed for life terms by the Presi- make speeches on good citizenship 
dent. They must be approved by and _ sportsmanship before youth 
the U. S. Senate. groups in community centers. 
Born on a farm in Spring Creek, The drive will be headed by 
Pa., young Jackson became a lawyer Jimmy Foxx, slugging star of the 
in Jamestown, N. Y., at the age of 21. Philadelphia Athletics during the 
During the 1930s he served as a 1930s. Among the players who will 
lawyer for the U. S. Government. go on the tour are Mickey Vernon 
In 1940 he was appointed Attorney of the Washington Senators, Danny 
General. He began his term as an O'Connell of the Milwaukee Braves, 
Associate Justice in 1941. Sai Maglie of the New York Giants. 
One of Mr. Jackson’s most im- A similar tour with about 120 big 
portant jobs as a lawyer was in 1945. leaguers will begin next October 
At the end of World War II, a num- soon after the 1955 World Series. 
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MARINE MEMORIAL: This statue is being put up near Arlington Cemetery, over- 
looking Washington, D.C. Statue is modelled after a famous photo taken during 
World War Il. Photo showed U. S. Marines raising the Stars and Stripes atop 
Mt. Suribachi during battle for Pacific island of Iwo Jima. The statue will 
be unveiled November 10 when Marine Corps celebrates its 179th birthday. 
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New York Times map 
Map shows division of Trieste. 
Zone A now belongs to Italy, 
and Zone B to Yugoslavia. 


Italy, Yugoslavia End 
Quarrel Over Trieste 


Italy and Yugoslavia have ended a 
bitter quarrel over the “Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste.” Since the end of 
World War II, both nations have de- 
manded full control of the territory. 
This month Italy and Yugoslavia 
signed an agreement to divide the 
territory between them. 

Under this agreement, Zone A 
(see map above) will belong to Italy. 
Yugoslavia will get Zone B, which 
her troops have occupied since 1947. 

The area around the village of 
Lazzaretto (no. 1 on map) will be 
divided between the two countries. 
Lazzaretto is near the southern en- 
trance of the busy port city of Tri- 
este. Italy will control the city of 
Trieste (no. 2 on map). But Yugo- 
slavia will be allowed to ship goods 
through the port. 

Since 1945, U.S. and British troops 
have occupied Zone A under U. N. 
orders. They are being pulled out. 

The free world would be strength- 

ened if Italy and Yugoslavia are now 
willing to cooperate in defending 
southern Europe. 

The territory's population is about 
375,000. About 300,000 of the people 
are Italians, most of whom live in the 
city of Trieste in Zone A. The rest, 
who live in Zone B, are Slavs (like 
the people of Yugoslavia). 











American ‘Association for the U. N. 
This is the official United Nations Week 
poster. During the week, the spotlight 
will be on the U.N. It is 9 years old. 


U.N. Celebrates 
Its Ninth Birthday 


October 17-24 is United Nations 
Week. It is a week set aside to call 
attention to the U.N.’s work and 
goals. On October 24—United Na- 
tions Day—the world peace organi- 
zation will be nine years old. It came 
into being on October 24, 1945. By 
that day the U. N. Charter had been 
approved by the Big Five and a ma- 
jority of the U. N. member nations. 

During U.N. Week, member na- 
tions will pay tribute to the U.N. 
Many U.S. schools will celebrate the 
U.N.’s birthday by holding special 
assembly programs. 

The main job of the U.N. is to keep 
peace in the world. Its two most im- 
portant branches are the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 
The U.N. also has a number of “spe- 
cialized agencies,” organizations 
which help improve the world’s 
health, use of natural resources, sup- 
ply of food, and so on. 

U.N. agencies send supplies and 
modern equipment to  underde- 
veloped lands so that the people can 
produce more of the things they 
need. Teams of U.N. farm experts, 
engineers, and scientists visit these 
lands. They show the people how 
they can improve their daily lives. 

For example, in South America 
the U.N. has started a program to 
help Indians living on the high 
plateaus of the Andes Mountains. 
About 6,600,000 Indians live on 
these plateaus, called the Altiplano. 
These Indians make up more than 
10 per cent of the combined popula- 





U.N. AT WORK: To help better the lives of South America’s Andean Indians, 








U. N. Photos 


the U.N. is replacing primitive foot plows (left) with modern farm tools. U.N. 
teams also dust Indians (right) with DDT to wipe out typhus. (See story below.) 


tion of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

Indians of the Altiplano produce 
potatoes, oats, barley, rye, and 
wheat. U.N. experts say the Indians 
could increase their crops with mod- 
ern farm tools. So the U.N. is supply- 
ing tools and teaching the Indians 
how to use their new equipment. 
U.N. medical teams are also setting 
up health centers for the Indians. 
(See photos above.) 


Studebaker and Packard Unite 
To Form a New Auto Company 


Two well-known automobile com- 
panies in the U. S. have joined forces. 
They are Studebaker and Packard. 
The new company is called the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation. 

Since the 1890s, about 1,600 differ- 
ent companies have produced auto- 
mobiles in the U. S. Today there are 
only six in the business—the so-called 
“Big Three” of General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler, and the “Lit- 
tle Three” of Studebaker-Packard, 
Kaiser-Willys, and American Motors 
(Hudson and Nash-Kelvinator). 

Each of the “Little Three” has 
been formed by companies which 
joined forces within the last 20 
months. These mergers were brought 
on by fierce competition in the auto- 
mobile industry. Companies decided 
to merge to improve their research 
and engineering staffs and to in- 
crease their sales outlets. 

By uniting their staffs, the merged 
companies hope to improve the style 
and performance of their cars. 








Marian Anderson Will Sing 
At Metropolitan Opera House 


Marian Anderson, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading singers, will appear in 
an opera this season at New York 
City’s Metropolitan Opera House. 
She will be the first Negro to sing a 
lead role at the opera house since it 
was opened in 1883. 

Next January, Miss Anderson will 
sing the main contralto role in “The 
Masked Ball” by Giuseppe Verdi. 
After Miss Anderson was chosen for 
the role, Rudolf Bing, general mana- 
ger of the Met, was asked if other 
Negro singers would appear at the 
opera house. 

“That would depend on whether 
the singer were right for the role,” 
he answered. “I wouldn't hire anyone 
because he is a Negro. And | 
wouldn't refuse to hire anyone be- 
cause he is a Negro, either.” 


N.J. Township May Change 
Name to “Edison, N. J.” 


On November 2, people of Raritan 
Township, N. J., will vote on 
whether to change the name of their 
township to “Edison, N. J.” in honor 
of the inventor of the electric light. 
This year is the 75th anniversary of 
the electric light. ' 

In the township of Raritan is 
Menlo Park, where Edison set up his 
laboratory in 1876. There he worked 
on experiments for many of his in- 
ventions. On October 21, 1879, at 
Menlo Park, Edison lighted the first 
incandescent lamp and watched it 
glow until it burned out. (See “The 
First 40 Hours,” page 14.) 








Science News 
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Dash line shows route the Atka will take while U. S. party gathers scientific 
data about Antarctica. Base camps also will be set up at the numbered areas. 


U.S. Sends Explorers 
On Antarctic Mission 


Next December the U. S. Navy 
will send an expedition to Antarctica. 
The expedition will study Antarc- 
tica’s weather and search for oil, 
coal, and uranium. 

President Eisenhower ordered the 
expedition. It. is the first step in a 
three-year program by the U. S. to 
learn more about Antarctica. 

The U. S. expedition will consist 
of 16 officers and 238 men. They'll 
travel to Antarctica aboard the 
breaker Atka. The men will explore 
the South Pole, Marie Byrd Land, 
and Little America (see map) 


ice- 


SOUTH POLE CAMP 


Three of the men will set up a 
camp right at the South Pole. Thev'll 
weather reports by radio to 
headquarters at Little 
It will be 
one day and one 


send 
America for 
one year. a vear with only 
night—each six 
months long! 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd will be 
the expedition’s adviser. He 
will actually 
accompany the expedition. Admiral 
Byrd is our nation’s leading Antarctic 
expert. He led expeditions there in 
1928, 1934, 1939, and 1947. In 1928 


has not 
announced whether he 


he set up “Little America” as a base 
camp on the Bay of Whales in the 
Ross Sea. 

“When the Atka arrives at Little 
America, the expedition will find a 
note we left there after the 1947 ex- 
pedition,” Admiral Byrd said recent- 
ly. “The note is on a table in an ice- 
covered house and reads: “This has 
been a peaceful place.’” 


CLAIMS TO ANTARCTICA 


The U. S. does net claim to own 
any territory in Antarctica. Other 
countries which have claimed parts 
of Antarctica are: Britain, France, 
\ustralia, Chile, Argentina, New 
Zealand, Norway, and Russia. 

An Australian expedition is now 
exploring Antarctica near the South 
Pole. This month British explorers 
left for a two-year expedition on 
Palmer Peninsula. 

Scientists say Antarctica may be a 
house of valuable minerals. 
Military experts say Antarctica could 
valuable base for 
planes. The shortest air routes be- 
tween South America and Australia 
go close to the South Pole. 

Antarctica, a vast, frozen conti- 
nent, often has temperatures ranging 
from 50 to 100 degrees below zero. 


treasure 


be a stop-over 


*Means word is defined on page 22. 


Noisy Fish 


Fish make sounds, reports a woman 
scientist of the University of Rhode 
Island. Using special sound record- 
ers, she “listened in” on 60 different 
kinds of North Atlantic fish. 

Eels, the scientist says, “go putt 
putt putt.” Striped bass make a 
“thump thump” sound. Seahorses go 
“click click click.” The scientist be- 
lieves fish make noise when in dan- 
ger. Some fish use their air bladders 
to make noise. Others produce sounds 
when one part of their body rubs 
against another part. 

The scientist who studied the fish 
is named Marie Poland Fish. 


Thriving Trumpeters 

Trumpeter swans are increasing in 
the U. S., reports the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Fifty years ago, these 
graceful birds were almost extinct*. 
Today there are 642 trumpeter 
swans, a gain of 65 over 1953. 

In pioneer days thousands of trum- 
peters inhabited the U. S. Early set- 
tlers killed many for food. Later. 
farmers and ranch owners drained 
their land and destroyed trumpeter 
breeding grounds. In 1935 the U. S. 
set up a refuge in Montana as a first 
step in the protection of trumpete: 
swans. They no longer are in dange 
of becoming extinct. 

Largest wild water fowl in the 
U. S., a full grown trumpeter weighs 
about 30 pounds and has a wingspan 
of eight feet. 





U. 8. Fish and Wildlife 
Trumpeter swan is making a comeback. 








WE LOVE THIS FLAG 


A Patriotic Assembly Program for American Education 


On Stace: The American flag. All 
blue lights and a baby spotlight di- 
rectly above the flag. Voices can be 
backstage, heard over loudspeaker in 
front. Recorded music is played low 
as background for each speech. 


Narrator: This is our flag. We 
cannot look at it, flapping against a 
blue sky in front of our school, wav- 
ing from a staff as it is carried in a 
parade, draped across the coffin of 
a gallant soldier, without a feeling of 
pride, of heartfelt love for the coun- 
try it represents. Why? Is it some- 
thing more than a piece of brightly 
colored cloth? What can there be in 
this which stirs men’s hearts both to 
joy and to tears? A flag is a symbol—a 
sign that stands for our free nation. 
Men need a symbol, to show they are 
together in some struggle—in battle, 
in discoveries, in great adventures. 
African natives carried plumes fast- 
ened to the tips of spears. The 
Vikings painted a raven on the sail 
of their ships. We carry our flag. 

Forty-eight stars against a blue 
field, seven red stripes and six white 
stripes—how did they come to be? 
Why do they hold so strong a grip 
on our hearts? Perhaps one reason is 
that there have been others 
have loved it, too. 


who 


By MARY FRANCES BALL 


Music: (“America” or similar se- 
lection). 

Betsy Ross: I loved this flag. On 
a summer afternoon in 1776 I was 
visited by three men in my home in 
Philadelphia. One of them was tall 
and dignified. His name was General 
Washington. They told me that the 
American troops needed a flag, a 
symbol of unity and strength, to show 
they believed in freedom and to help 
them win independence from Eng- 
land for our country. I was a simple 
seamstress. But, as I stitched the 13 
stripes and the 13 stars, I had the 
feeling that men would always fight 
to be free. My name was Betsy Ross. 

Music out. 

Music: (“America the Beautiful” 
or similar selection). 

JEFFERSON: I, too, remerhber a 
summer afternoon in 1776. It was 
July. John Hancock was signing his 
name on an important paper. This 
document, like our flag, represented 
all that we believed in, all the things 
for which our country stood. I had 
been selected to write this Declara- 
tion of Independence. I believe I 
spoke for all the citizens of our strug- 
gling new country when I wrote: 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 


Week 


their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are _ instituted 
among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. .. .” IT was Thomas Jefferson. 
Music out. 


Music: (“Star-Spangled Banner”). 
« F.S. Key: I loved this flag. When 
I first knew it, it had 15 stripes and 
15 stars. The year was 1814. I stood 
on the deck of a ship in Baltimore 
harbor, a prisoner of the British 
during a battle. I watched them 
bombard Fort McHenry throughout 
an entire night. And through the first 
smoky light of dawn, I thrilled to see 
that our flag was still there! The song 
I wrote as I watched our flag wave 
over Fort McHenry became our 
national anthem. I was Francis Scott 
Key. 

Must 


out. 


Music: (Fade in “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’ about halfway 
through). 

Lincotn: I loved this flag. Our 
country was at war—a civil war—and 
Stars and Stripes flew over only part 
our nation. At the beginnin« of this 

(Continued on page 17) 






































1776: Betsy Ross is supposed 
to have made our first flag. 


1814: Ft. McHenry flag (now 
in the Smithsonian Institution). 


1818: This flag had the stars 
arranged in the form of a star. 


Today: Old Glory waves proud- 
ly with 48 stars and 13 stripes. 








SP 


OUR NEW 
DEFENSE 
PARTNER 


ATAFE*® is an airfield in the mid- 

dle of Spain. But nowadays it 
looks like a little corner of the U. & 
The men in the control tower*® are 
Americans. The big transport planes 
another, are 
American planes. The cargo 
carry comes from America 

Gatatfe is one of several Spanish 
airfields recently taken over by the 
U. S. Air Force. And ow 
is building completely 
bases in Spain. They'll be big enough 


which land. one afte1 
they 


Air Force 
four new 
for our heaviest bombers 

Why is our Government so inter 
ested in having bases in Spain? 

Geography gives the answer. Sup 
war should break out with 

U. S. bombers could take off 
from Spanish bases and_ strike at 


pose 
Russia 


cities deep inside Russia 

But the Spanish bases would be 
fairly sate from Russian attack. In 
the first place, Spain is at the op 
posite end of Europe from the Com- 
Sec left map, p. 9. 
Their troops or planes would have 
to fight their Western 


munist countries 


Waly across 





* 
* ; 





United Press p 


Franco watches his army on parade. Most of its equipment is old and out-of-date. 


Europe to get to Spain. They would 
have to “run the gauntlet” of many 
air bases and armed forces of the 
United States and European 
allies. 


our 


In the second place, Spain is a 
natural fortress. Its “outer wall” is 
a rugged range of mountains called 
the Pyrenees®*. The Pyrenees stretch 
aloug the boundary between Spain 
These 


very steep and have few passes that 


and France. mountains are 
an army could use. 

The fortress of Spain is surround- 
ed on three sides by a “moat”—the 
sea. The U. S. and our allies have 
big Heets in the Atlantic Ocean and 
in the Mediterranean. The Spaniards 
are letting us build naval bases for 
our ships in two of their ports. The 
Communists would find it as hard to 
invade Spain by sea as by land. 

If we ever have to fight a war in 
Europe, another way the 
Spaniards might help us. Spain has 
a large army. This army lacks mod- 
ern tanks and guns and other equip- 


there’s 


ment. But we've promised to give 


Trans World Airlines 
Sheep graze on highlands of the meseta where it’s too dry for crops. 


the Spanish army the equipment it 
needs. We had to make this promis« 
before Spain would let us have bases 
on her soil. 

We are sending Spain other kinds 
of help, such as supplies to build 
roads and railroads and factories. 

Spain would need a great deal of 
help to make its army strong and 
its people prosperous. Spain today 
is a poor country. Geography will 
help us see why. 


WHY SPAIN IS POOR 


\lost of the 28 and a half million 
Spaniards get their living from the 
soil. But growing enough food to eat 
is a constant struggle. 

In much of the country, the 
weather is all wrong for farming 
On the northwest coast there’s plenty 
of rain, but not enough sun. In the 
south there’s plenty of sun, but not 
enough rain. 

Besides, much of the land is too 
steep and mountainous for farming 
In the northeast are the rocky Pyre- 
nees. The Cantabrian Mountains 
stretch across the north. Other 
mountains circle the center of Spain. 
This center itself is made up of a 
plateau about 2,000 feet high. It’s 
called the meseta.* 

Two thirds of all Spain’s farms are 
on the meseta. In winter the plateau 
is freezingly cold. In summer it’s 
burningly hot. And it’s always dry 
Less than 20 inches of rain fall there 
each year. That’s not enough for 
most crops. 

Sheep can live on the grasslands 
of the meseta. Spanish merino* sheep 
are one of the finest breeds of wool- 
producing sheep. 
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But it’s hard to grow crops on the 
plateau. Acre for acre, Spain pro- 
duces smaller crops than any other 
country in Europe. This is partly 
because farming methods are out-of- 
date. The Spanish farmers can’t afford 
modern machinery. Oxen pull the 
plow. The wheat is often threshed 
by having horses trample the grain 
on a stone floor. 

At harvest time there's plenty of 
work for everyone. But many farm 
workers are unemployed for the rest 
of the year. 

Only about one tenth of the farm 
workers own their The rest 
work on the large tracts. of lands 
owned by a few landholding fami- 
lies. The workers get about 50¢ a 
day. And often they have to take 
some of this pay in crops. 

The farm laborers of the meseta 
live together in little villages, about 
10 to 20 miles apart. Their houses 
are small and bare. They have few 
windows. That helps to keep out the 
bitter cold in winter and the boil- 
ing heat in summer. 

Many farmers have to travel miles 
to get to their fields. They get up 
early in the morning and ride to 
their fields on oxen or mules. They 
don’t get back home again until 
late in the evening. 


land. 


MESETA NEEDS WATER 

In some places the Spaniards have 
built dams and canals to irrigate 
their barren lands. But there’s still 
mach to be done. The rivers which 
cross the meseta are shallow. Oc- 
casionally they dry up altogether. 
And most of the fields lie on land 
above the level of the rivers. To 
irrigate the land, water would have 
to be pumped uphill. 





SPAIN AT A GLANCE 


The Land: It’s mountainous (left 
map) and dry (right map). 
Spain, 195,504 square miles, is 
about as large as Colorado plus 


Utah. 
The People: Population is about 
28% million. Nearly all are 


Roman Catholics; three quarters 
are farmers. 
Mineral Resources: iron, coal, mer- 
cury, and other minerals. 
Colonies: Spain controls Spanish 
Sahara (73,0000 square miles) 


and other regions in Africa. 











In another way geography has 
been unkind to Spain. Mountain 
ridges cut up the country into sepa- 
rate little “pockets.” It’s expensive 
to build roads and railroads across 
Spain’s rugged land. Spain is nearly 
as large as France, but has only one 
fourth as many miles of railway— 
mostly slow and much in need of re- 
pairs. Roads are so rough that wise 
motorists carry two or three spare 
tires. 

Spaniards seldom travel far from 
their own villages. Because they 
have lived so long in separate, moun- 
tain-ringed “pockets,” people in one 
area of Spain have different customs 
from those in other regions. They 
speak different dialects*. Often they 
are more loyal to their own home 
region than they are to the nation of 
Spain. 

There's another reason why Spain 
is poor. During the 1930s a bitter 
civil war raged across Spain. Hun- 
dreds of thousands were killed. 
Millions lost their homes. Towns and 
factories and roads and railways 





* Word pronounced or defined on page 22. 
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were smashed. Many have still not 
been properly repaired. 

When the war started, Spain was 
a republic. A general named Fran- 
cisco Franco (photo, p. 8) rebelled 
against the elected government. Vol- 
unteers from many lands, including 
some Americans, fought on the gov- 
ernment side, called the “Loyalists.” 
The Loyalists also received supplies 
and advice from Communist Russia. 
Germany and Italy, then ruled by 
the dictators, Hitler and Mussolini, 
sent troops and supplies to help 
Franco. The U. S.. Britain, and 
France stayed neutral. 


SPAIN’S GOVERNMENT 

After three years, Franco won. He 
has ruled Spain ever since. His gov- 
ernment is a dictatorship. Only one 
political party—the one that supports 
Franco—is allowed. There are no 
free elections. Many people who op- 
posed Franco have been jailed. 

During World War II, Franco was 
friendly with Germany and Italy. 
He did not help the U. S. and our 
allies. 

When the war ended, the nations 
that fought against Germany and 
Italy formed the United Nations. 
Spain, which had sympathized with 
Germany and Italy during the war, 
was not invited to join. In fact, the 
U. N. General Assembly asked all 
its members to call their ambassadors 
home from Spain to show disap- 
proval of Franco’s government. The 
U. S. and many other countries did 
so. We had no ambassador in Spain 
from 1945 to 1950. In that year the 
U.N. ended its ban*. But Spain has 
not been admitted to the U. N. or 
any of the free world’s defense or- 
ganizations. 
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HOW WE LIVE IN sP 


As told to BERT W. LIEF 





By DOLORES ROMERA SEGURA 


N THE village where | live you 

don’t have to go to school if you 
don’t want to. We have a school, but 
my mother and father don't care if 
I go or not, so I don't go. Some of my 
friends are learning to read and 
write, but I’m not interested in that 
kind of thing. I'd rather play with 
my best friend, Carmen. 

My village is called Rincon de la 
Victoria, and I was here 15 
years ago. It’s a fishing village on the 
Mediterranean coast. The houses are 
close to the beach where the fisher- 
men draw up their boats and mend 
their nets. 


born 


ONE-ROOM HOUSE 


There's only 
house. My father, my mother, my 
three sisters, my brother, and I all 
live in this one room. I am the oldest 
of the children. We eat and sleep in 
and 
there, in a big pot hung over a fire 


one room nh ony 


the room, mother also cooks 


To get water, we carry 
of the three wells in the 
do have electric light. 
My father is a fisherman. He 
* and s lls them He 


doesn’t have his own boat 


jugs to one 
village. We 


catches sardines 
but goes 
; “ar " 

out in someone else's. In our village 
nobody works for anyone else. Every 


body works for himself. 


BREAD WITH OLIVE OIL 


I get up at eight o'clock. 
breakfast we have coffee and bread, 
which we spread with olive oil. 
Sometimes I have a bollo. That's a 
kind of sugar bun. We also have two 
other meals every day. For lunch we 


For 


*® Word pronownred or defined on page 22. 


have soup with beans and bread, and 
sometimes rice. We can't afford rice 
or meat very often. At 10 o'clock we 
have a supper of coffee and bread. 

After breakfast I help my mother 
scrub and wash clothes at one of the 
wells. I also help keep the house 
clean and I mend my clothes. All 
the houses are whitewashed. I think 
there’s a law which says they have 
to be kept white. 

Another job I do is help my mother 
collect firewood from the hills be- 
hind the village. We load the wood 
on our backs and tie it to our shoul- 
ders with string. We burn this wood 
to keep our house warm. 

Sugar cane grows on the hills. too. 
hold of 
sugar cane and suck it. It’s the only 
candy I’ve ever eaten, 
can't afford to buy any. 

After I’ve finished the housework 
| watch the fishermen mending their 
the beach. Sometimes my 


Sometimes we get some 


because I 


nets on 





father takes me out in a boat, when 
he’s not working. The longest trip 
I've ever taken was to Malaga*, seven 
miles away. Sometimes I walk there 
and back with my mother. Once we 
went to buy me a dress, because 
there aren't any stores in our village. 

I like Malaga because of the beau- 
tiful parks where people can sit on 
benches under the trees. If we want 
to cool off in our village, we have to 
sit in the shade of a boat, or go 
wading in the ocean. I wade, be- 
cause I can’t swim. 


VILLAGE CHAPEL 


All the people in my village are 
Roman Catholics. The village is so 
small that we only have a small 
chapel. We have a priest in the vil- 
lage but no nuns. The nuns visit us 
thout once a month. They coime to 
teach us about religion. 

[ have seen two or three movies 
but I can’t go often because the 
cost so much. It costs three pesetas* 
to see one [about 7' cents]. 

I can’t read or write. I couldn't 
understand letters from America, and 
I can’t afford to buy stamps and 
paper even if T knew how to write. 








*hilip Ge re 


Cork—one of Spain’s chief products—makes a light but bulky load. 











By CESAR VALENTIN 


HE U. S. Government recently 

opened a new office in Valencia, 
the city where I live. It’s called the 
Casa Americana*®. In the Spanish 
language that means “American 
House.” The Casa Americana tells 
us about your country. In a big win- 
dow facing the street there are pic- 
tures which show Americans at work 
and the houses they live in. The 
library has books and pictures about 
\merika. 

My mother’ is a librarian there. 
When I visit her, I look through the 
picture magazines to see how people 
do things in the U. S. 

I live with my father, my mother. 
and grandmother in an eight-room 
apartment. We have three bedrooms. 
a kitchen, bathroom, and _ sitting 
room. Valencia*® is on the Mediter- 
ranean, in southern Spain. The 
weather never gets very cold here. 
so we don't have a furnace. When it 
gets a bit chilly, my mother turns on 
an electric heater. She cooks on a 
gas stove. 

[ am*13 and go to a private Catho- 
lic school. All Spanish schools are 
Roman Catholic. We have some pub- 
lic schools which are run by the gov- 
ernment, but the Catholic religion is 
taught in all of them. 

There are 18 boys and girls in my 
class. Boys and girls study together 
in private schools, but not in public 
ones. 

I study literatur¢, drama, science. 
English, Spanish, French, mathe- 
matics, geography, and history. Later 
I will study Latin. We have lessons 
every day from 8:15 to one. 

After school is over, I go home and 
have lunch. It’s a big meal served at 
two or three o'clock. We often have 
rice a la Valenciana. That's a special 
way we cook Spanish rice in Valen- 
cia. It’s made with 


chicken. green 


beans. shrimays. and clams 


Like most Spanish people, we eat 
supper late in the evening. My favor- 
ite food is Callemares a la Romana. 
That is squid* cut-in slices, dipped 
in flour and eggs, fried in oil, and 
served in the form of little golden 
rings. 

There's lots to do in Valencia. | 
like to go to the movies. My favorite 
actor is Charlie Chaplin. I also like 
the theatre, especially the play Don 
Juan, by Zorilla. It’s put on in every 
large citv during the first week in 
November. | also like to go to the 
concerts in the public gardens. My 
favorite composers are Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Albenez, and Granados. The 
last two are Spaniards. 

Our happiest time of year is in 
March, when we hold our biggest 
testival. It’s called Las Fallas de San 
Jose. It lasts for a whole week, and 
is held to celebrate the coming of 
spring. 


FANCY FLOATS 


Fallas means “floats.” For months 
each section of the city is hard at 
work building its own float. The 
floats are made of cardboard, wood, 
and plaster. Some of them cost $2,500 
to build. Many are three stories high, 
with life-size statues of people, 
houses, animals, and birds. 

Most of the floats show scenes of 
life in Valencia and poke fun at 
something that is going on. For ex- 
ample, one float may show the 
crowded trolley cars, and another 
might be a joke about the shortage 
of houses. 

Each, section of the city elects 
men, women, and children to march 
with its float. They wear special cos- 
tumes as they march through the 
city. 

During the celebration we hold 
dances, bullfights, and parades, and 
of course there’s no school. The most 
exciting time of all is the last night 
of the festival. Then the floats are 
burned! The whole city seems to be 
on fire and the firemen are in the 
street ready for accidents. The 
statues are so wonderful to look at 
that it seems a pity to burn them. 
But the best one is saved every year. 
And next year there will be more. 

I would like to get letters from 
America. My address is: Cesar Val- 
entin, Calle San Francisco Borja, 13, 
Valencia, Espana. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 
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Right “hie Way 


A boy from Horace Mann Jr. H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif., says: 


I'm too bashful to ask a girl for a 
date. How can I go about it without: 
making a spectacle of myself? 


First of all, remember that this may 
be her first date, too. Perhaps she’s 
just as nervous as you are about the 
whole idea! Work at putting her at 
ease and you won't have time to think 
about yourself. 

Simply say, “I hear there’s a new 
Danny Kaye movie in town, Jeanie. 
Would you like to see it with me Satur- 
day night?” If she says she’d love to, 
you're all set. If she says no, don't 
take her refusal as a personal insult. 
She’s probably saying “no” because 
she has other plans, not because she 
doesn’t like you! So tell her you're sorry 
and add, “Maybe some other time, 
okay?” 

A word to the wise: never say “What 
are you doing Saturday night?” Any 
answer she gives would commit her be- 
fore she knows what you have in mind. 
A question like that is definitely “rude, 
crude, and unattractive” — guaranteed 
not to impress a girl! 


This question comes from a girl at 
Our Saviour Lutheran School, Houston, 
Texas: 


How old should a girl be to wear 
lipstick? My mother says 16, I think 
younger. 


There’s no one age when a girl 
should or may start wearing lipstick. 
You and your parents must decide be- 
tween you just when you're to take 
the plunge, If your mother prefers 
that you wait until you're 16, then 16 
it is!) You might suggest a compromise, 
like getting permission to wear just a 
touch of lipstick to parties and other 
special occasions. But if Mom remains 
firm, don’t sulk—that’s no way to con- 
vince her you're growing up! 

When you do get your mother’s 
okay, keep this in mind: Lipstick is 
supposed to bring out, not wipe out, 
the color in your face. That’s not a 
barn door you're painting. Go lightly. 


“- 


25) 
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TEST DIVE 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 


It was a deadly contest to see 


who could wait longer—the “green” 


diver or the giant octopus 


on weeks to a day after the 
Marvin's 
patience was rewarded. His big red 


search began, Captain 
face beamed with good humor as he 
heard the reports of his divers. 

looked in 
ment at the samples of sargasso* 
the divers were bringing up from the 
ocean floor It Was purple in color. 


Louis Tanner amaze- 


seemingly just ordinarv seaweed. 

He brought a handful of it for- 
ward to white-headed_ old 
Hanson calmly cutting up a 
shark for his cats 

“Hanson, what's so special about 
this sargasso?” he asked. “Captain 
Marvin acts like he had just found 
gold.” 

Hanson cocked his sun-baked old 
head. “Gold! That's what it 
With sargasso selling for upwards of 


where 


Was 


IS, boy 


five hundred dollars a ton in Japan, 
a good diver can harvest enough to 
make two or three hundred dollars 
a day while the crop lasts.” 

Louis looked down over the side 
with new interest. He could not see 
the bottom, but he knew the Bright 
Star was riding at anchor over a 
large field of sargasso. It was one of 


many abandoned sargasso farms 
which Japanese fishermen had 
planted along the U.S. Pacific Coast 
before World \\ ul I] 

Test Dive by Willis Lin lquist trom 
Story Parade. Copy . 
Parade, In nd reprinted with their pet 


_ the secret 






shark 
“Captain 


Hanson tossed slivers of 
meat to his three big cats. 
Marvin talked to you yet?” 

“Nope,” replied Louis. His black 
brows came together. “What have | 
done now?” 

“Nothing, you might and 
there’s the trouble. He didn’t expect 
to find the sargasso farm so soon.” 
Hanson wiped the knife blade with 
deliberate care on the palm of his 
hand. “Now he needs divers, not 
deck boys. He figures to let you go 
when we get back to San Diego to- 
morrow.” 


Say, 


= scowled down into the 
green depths again. Captain Marvin 
had been a hard man to please. With 
encouragement of old 
Hanson, Louis had tried his best. But 
now his one big chance of earning 
enough for slipping 
through his fingers. 

“How—how deep is it here?” he 
asked Hanson suddenly. 

“Thirty, forty feet—no more.” Han- 
son scratched his white stubble 
thoughtfully. “Thinking of diving, 
Louis? I been wondering when you'd 


college Was 


have heart enough to want to try.” 
“Do vou really think I could do 

it?” Louis asked in a weak voice. He 

found himself hoping that Manson 

would come up with some excuse for 

him 

learn without. trv- 


\ man can't 


ing, Hanson said with annoying op- 
timism. “You are big and _ strong. 
There's only one question: Have you 
a cool head to go with it? It’s a man’s 
work. It needs a steady hand. Fear 
can make the dive:’s work danger- 
ous.” 

Louis was thinking of other things, 
shadowy creatures under the sea, 
that could make a divers work 
dangerous, when Hanson’s big cats 
suddenly scampered for cover as 
they always did when Captain Mar- 
vin came near. The hard click of 
heels on the deck meant that Cap- 
tain Marvin was all business. 

“Hanson,” he roared, “I’ve given 
you orders for the last time. Smell up 
the decks once more with your filthy 
sharks and you'll have your time in 
San Diego.” 

It was a threat Captain Marvin re- 
peated every morning when Hanson 
caught a fresh shark for his cats. 
Hanson was too valuable a man with 
the compressor pumps to worry 
much about being fired, but the cap- 
tains hatred of his cats did make 
him uneasy. 

The old man shot a glance at 
Louis, as if to say, “Now’s 
chance, boy. Speak up!” But Louis 
found his tongue dry. He tried to 
that didn't 


your 


and seem to 
work either. 

“Captain,” Hanson began quietly. 
“Louis tells me he'd like to hire out 


as a diver next trip. I. been saving 


swallow 











you wouldn't have the likes of him 
unless perhaps he'd be willing to 
make a test dive for you today to 
show what kind of heart he’s got.” 

The big red face of Captain Mar- 
vin turned suddenly toward Louis. 
“If he’s got that kind of nerve, he 
might do, at that! Come along, Louis. 
I'll give you a test that'll show vour 
marrow.” 

Louis followed, his legs behaving 
strangely. He couldn't quite believe 
this was happening to him. There 
was still time to turn back, but then 
they would all know how he felt. He 
had to go on with it. 

In a moment they had him in a 
diving suit. Then the helmet closed 
over his head and he was going 
down, down, down, turning gently, 
swaving in unseen currents. 


[- WAS a strange, blue-green world 
in which he found himself presently. 
Shimmering ripples of light revealed 
a tall forest of kelp seaweed wav- 
ing in the ocean current like trees in 
a wind. 

He was standing in a bright patch 
of sand, strange fishes floating about 
him. They were curious about him 
and came to stare with unblinking 
eves through his face plate. The 
purple field of sargasso was like 
something that only a wizard could 
have dreamed up. 

But it wasn’t a dream. He felt the 
coarse seaweed with his hands. This 
was the valnable stuff they 
going to send to Japan in large bales 
to be used for food and clothing and 
medicines. 

“Take out your knife and begin 
weeding out the kelp,” Hanson’s 
voice said in his earphone. “Take 
vour time. I give vou 20 minutes.” 

Here and there bunches of kelp 
were growing like weeds in a gar- 
den. He went from one to the other, 
cutting at the roots with his knife. 
The seaweed clung to his feet. He 
had to kick himself free. 

His fear seemed to have left him. 
It was beautiful down here. What 
was there to be afraid of? 

He felt a slight tug at his foot as 
he walked along. He kicked, failed 
to break free and kicked again with 
all his effort. The thing—whatever it 
tightened about his ankle. 

Then he saw the movement, the 
‘ves, the ugly body and long ten- 
tacles* of a giant octopus. A spear 
of ice shot up his back. 


were 


Was 


How long he froze, he did not 
know. It was Hanson’s voice that 
brought him out of the strange spell. 

“Twenty minutes, Louis,” the 
friendly voice said. “We pull you up 
now. Watch your lines so you don’t 
fall over.” 

“No! Don't!” If he moved now, 
the octopus would attack. It would 
know that it had something alive, 
something worth holding. “Don't 
pull! There’s an octopus. It’s got my 
foot.” 

There was silence for a moment 
at the other end of the line. Then 
Hanson’s voice again. It was calm. 
He spoke more slowly than usual. 
“Listen to me. Stand still. Make no 
move. Now slowly bring your hands 
up under your armpits. Hide them 
there tight so that no tentacle can 
touch the living flesh.” 

“He’s: feeling all over my side,” 
Louis said. “But my hands are safe.” 

“Good! Let him feel. So long as 
vou don’t move he will not become 
excited. So long as he can only feel 
the old canvas suit he finds nothing 
of interest. After a while he'll go 
away.” 

The tentacles moved, poked, 
pulled here and there at his body. 
One brushed over his helmet. 


Far above, a silvery cloud of min- 
nows floated by. Louis’ muscles be- 
gan to ache. His breath began com- 
ing in shorter gasps. The stale air 
that smelled as if it had come from 
an old rubber tire did not seem to 
reach down into his lungs. He felt 
weak. 

“I—I feel dizzy,” he said into the 
mouthpiece. 

Hanson’s voice seemed _ loud. 
“You've been down too long. Louis. 
What’s he doing now?” 

“Nothing. Just looking. There's 
one tentacle around my foot. How— 
how much longer... 2” 

“Don’t think about 
Louis!” 


that now, 

Louis looked down once more in- 
to the round eyes. He had the feeling 
that they were watching his face, the 
movement of his evelids. 

The tunk, tunk, tunk of the com- 
pression pump pounded into his 
brain. It seemed to jerk his whole 
body. He felt his knees sag. He 
fought to keep them straight, fought 
to breathe. ‘ 

He had heard stories of an octopus 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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holding a man for many hours, 
watching and waiting. This one gave 
no sign of leaving. Soon it would be 
too late to make any difference. 

The terror had burned itself out. 
He was too tired to be afraid. He 
wanted to flop down where he was 
and go to sleep. 

“Do you see anything?” Hanson’s 
voice asked. 

Louis looked, twisting his body 
slowly. “Yes. Something like a fish 
on the end of a line. It’s coming this 
way.” 

“Good! We see where you are 
from the bubbles. We have the cats’ 
shark on the small anchor. We'll 
move it as close to you as we can, 
and away again quick.” 

Louis watched as the body of the 
shark came close. It jiggled and 
swayed as the small boat above 
tried to give it lifelike movements. 

As it swung within two feet of the 
octopus, a tentacle whipped out 
curiously. It caught hold of the raw 
flesh, held on. AM; 

At that instant the rope was jerked 
upward. Two, three _ tentacles 
clutched at the shark meat now. 

There was a furious tugging. Silt 
from the ocean floor thrashed up in 
the struggle, clouding vision. And 
one lone tentacle held fast to Louis’ 
foot as the creature struggled to 
anchor itself to the ocean floor. 

A sudden jerk tore his foot out 
from under him. Louis was flat on 
his back, blackness floating over him 
like gathering dusk. He slept and 
dreamed. 

There were faint voices. His eyes 
opened to the blinding light of the 
sun. Hanson was working over him. 

“You'll be all right in a while,” the 
old man said. “A little headache 
first.” 


L outs looked up into the red face 
of Captain Marvin. He saw the wide 
grin that the captain used when he 
was well pleased. 

“You've got nerve when _ it’s 
needed, Louis,” he chuckled. “That's 
the kind of divers I need.” 

Louis filled his lungs with good 
clean air. “You mean I passed the 
test?” 

“You sure did!” said Captain Mar- 
vin. He sobered suddenly. “And the 
test proved another thing. Shark- 
eating cats can bring a heap of luck. 
\ hunk of shark meat can come in 
mighty handy!” 
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NE thing that Thomas Alva Edison 

didn’t invent is electricity. What he 
did was to give electricity the power to 
transform life on our planet. He not 
only created the first commercially prac 
tical incandescent lamp, but he laid 
the foundations for the whole system 
of bringing light and power into the 
homes, offices, and factories of the 
world, This week we celebrate the 75th 
anniversary of that 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee. 

Thomas Edison was a truly self-made 
man. He spent only three months in a 
formal school. That was in 1854 in 
Port Huron, Michigan, to which Tom’s 
family moved after his 
birth. His mother, a teacher herself, 
took over his education from that time 
on. But five years later Tom had a job 
as a newsboy on a train, and when he 
was 16 became a railroad telegrapher. 
At that time the telegraph was one ot 
the few commercial ways in which elec 
tricity was used. Young Tom read 
everything he could find on the sub- 
ject, and, after 12-hour tricks at the 
telegraph key, would spend more hours 
experimenting. 

At the age of 21 
his first invention. It an electric 
vote recorder that he thought would 
do away with the need for time-con 
suming rollcall legislatures 
But the invention flopped because legis 
lators preferred to stall voting along 
with the voice Edison vowed 
never again to invent something that 
wasn't practical. 

Among the more than 1,300 inven 
tions he patented in the next 42 years 


achievement 


seven years 


Edison patented 
Was 


votes in 


vote. 


were the phonograph, the motion-pic- 
ture camera and projector, a telephone 
transmitter and micro- 
phone, the stock ticker, and the “Edison 
Effect,” which led to 
of today. 

In 1878 a group of New York bank 
Electric Light 
$300,000. 


experiments on an in- 


receiver, the 


yur vacuum tube 


ers formed the Edison 
Company, with a 
They 
candescent lamp at Edison’s laboratory 
in Menlo Park, N. J., 
than 100 


glass blowers, and 


apital of 
financed 


stafted by more 
mathematicians, chemists, 


mechanics Their 


The First Forty Hours 


October 21 


major problem was to find a filament 
material that would become _ hot 
enough to glow and give off light, but 
would not burn up or melt, when elec- 
tricity was passed through it. 


The Light That Didn’t Fail 


Edison tried—and failed—with carbon 
filaments, and had no luck with rare 
metals like platinum. Finally, on Oc- 
tober 21, 1879, he carbonized a piece 
of simple cotton thread which he found 
in his wife’s sewing basket. He bent it 
in horseshoe form, and placed it inside 
a glass bulb from which he had pumped 
out the air. He turned on the current 
and the lamp glowed—for 30 
utes... for an hour . 
Edison and _ his 


min- 
. . for ten hours. 
co-workers set up a 
sleepless “death watch” to see how long 
the new filament would last. Forty 
hours ¢rept by before the lamp finally 
burned out. But Edison and his weary 
men knew he had created a lamp that 
could be converted to mass use. 

Now Edison worked to perfect and 
manufacture a complete lighting sys- 
tem. He gave the first public demon- 
stration of it at Menlo Park on New 
Year's Eve of 1879, when 5,000 visitors 


is the Diamond Jubilee of 
Edison's first incandescent light bulb. But 
it is only one of his great electrical contri- 
butions that have transformed our world 





—many of whom came on special trains 
—saw a section of the town lighted with 
“bottled sunshine.” The next vear the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of New York, which he had helped 
form, was granted a franchise from the 
city to set up an electrical 
in lower Manhattan. 

For two years Edison and his staft 
labored to build the first municipal 
generating station. He had to set up 
his own factories to make the bulbs. 
cables, and meters needed for his infant 
industry. A crew of 1,500 men tore up 
Manhattan streets and laid pipes to 
hold 80,000 feet of wiring. They built 
the Pearl Street central power station 
to supply energy from the vastly im- 
proved generators that Edison had per 
fected. 

Edison choose September 4, 1882 
as the date to start his system, Firemen 
stoked the glowing coals, steam hissed 
from the boilers into the engines of the 
mighty jumbo generators, and Edison 
pulled the master switch to send th« 
mysterious force surging into a thou 
sand buildings. “It seemed almost lik« 
daylight,” the New York Times said next 
day, “without a particle of flicker.” 
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Light’s Diamond Jubilee Commit 
Edison waits tensely to see how long the filament will burn in the final 
stage of the historic lamp experiment at his Menlo Park laboratory. 














=LET THERE BE LIGHT! = 
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First there was the sun, the moon, and the stars. Light- 
ning set trees on fire. Early cavemen discovered that fire 
gave light at night, and heat. Also, that by putting branches 
on the “lightning fire,” it would continue to burn. Then 
cavemen began to use torches. 

Cavemen invented the first lamp when they learned to float 
a “wick” (usually a straw or stick) in a bowl of fat and 
burn only the wick. 

The Greeks and the Romans learned how to make better 
torches, lamps, and candles. In the Middle Ages lanterns also 
were used for indoor and outdoor lighting. - 

In colonial America whale oil lamps and candles were widely 
used. Then kerosene became the common fuel for lamps. U.S. 
cities began to use gas light after 1850. 

Glaring arc electric lights were used for street lighting 
after 1870 but they were not suitable for indoors. Then in 
1879 Thomas A. Edison invented an electric light bulb that 
could be used for indoor work. 

Thus, at every stage of history, ingenious man has found 
ways to turn night into day. The 75 years of the electric era 
have seen greater advances in lighting than all the rest. 


The caveman learned to use campfires and torches for light and 
heat before he could make tools or develop a high civilization. 
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Then man invented the “float 
wick” lamp with a straw wick and 
burning fat in a hollow stone. 

















In America the new kerosene lamps 
replaced whale-oil lamps about 1860. 











For hundreds of years hand-made can- 
dles were molded by busy housewives. 


The gas mantle greatly improved the gas 
light when ‘natural gas” came into use. 









Candles and oil lamps were used 
for lanterns on land and sea. 





ao . Edison's incandescent bulb 
began the “Electric Age” 


only 75 years ago today. 
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100% 
ALL- 
AMERICAN 


UPPOSE 


sports 


you were a high school 


star and 45 big colleges 
came begging for you. What would vou 
do? Probably grab the best offer—and 
nobody would blame you 

The one thing you'd never do is pick 
a small college and pay your oten tway 
through it. But that’s exactly what Dave 
Burnham did back in 1951! Dave. one 


of the greatest high school athletes in 


the country, turned down 45 big-time 
college bids to attend little Wheato: 
College Wheaton. I] it his OWN 
xpense! 

Why? Because: “Ever since I was a 
little kid, I wanted to go to Wheaton 
ind study for the minist 

The Dave Burnham story is one ol 
the finest, most inspiring tales in sports 
history. At Buchte] H. S. (Akron, O 
the “Greyhound” scored every one of 
his team’s touchdowns in 1951 until 
sidelined | i brain concussion. Despite 
his shortened season, he still toppe cl the 
county in scoring with 78 points and 
vas named all-state 

Dave also starred in basketball tor 


three years ill-citvy honors 


vhen 


winning 
twice and all-state his senior veai 
he led the team in 


scoring 


In track, he ran the 100-vard dash 
in 9.9 seconds and finished second in 
the state 440-yard championship—when 


he was just a soph! In tennis, Dave was 


listrict titlist and state doubles semi 
finalist in his senior vear. 
College scouts flocked trom Prince 


ton, Ohio State, Florida, Yale, Southern 
Methodist, Michigan, Columbia, Pitts 
burgh, and several dozen other places. 
They all wanted this 12-letter man. 


Dave admits that he thought hard 


Dave Burnham, football hero, 


ibout one 


ofter—tull tuition, over $100 
1 month spending money, a scholarship 


for his girl friend, a scholarship for 
medical school, and all the equipment 
ith which to start a medical practice 
But he turned this fabulous offer 
lown to study for a life of Christian 
service. Dave's decision made editorial 


Editors 
vear-old boy for having 


over the 
pre sed this L7- 
the courage to pursue a life-long goal 


without being sidetracked by the temp- 


pages ll country 


ition of a “free ride.” Sportswriters 
mourned «a little, They hated to think 
# Dave vanishing into a sports no- 
man’s land 

Well, it hasn't worked out that way. 
Dave's name is becoming more and 
more familiar in the sports world— 
lespite the small college” label. The 
Saturday Evening Post’s annual “Pig- 
skin Review” listed Burnham along 
with 15 other big-time stars such as 
Guglielmi. Ameche, Caroline, and Bol- 
den as a back to watch in the Midwest. 

This hardly came as a surprise to 
| 


the College Conference 


i teams in 
of Illinois. They've been watching his 
big number 15 go by for two seasons. 
last 


all, when he racked up 12 touchdowns 


It went by on a dozen occasions 


t 
ind a conversion for 73 points. 


Dave has 
letter in 


Besides playing tootball 
tound time to earn a varsity 
basketball and two in tennis. 

But for Dave, sports is no end in it- 
self. Every Sunday morning, Dave and 
a busload of Wheaton students invade 
Chicago’s Skid Row where they bring 
God’s love to unloved 
down-and-outers. Dave also preaches 


for the Heralds evangelistic 


a message of 


Gospel 





Pt, % ; ; * 


snaking away for a touchdown. 


team, which in two eight-week summer 
tours has covered over 15,000 miles and 
held 105 meetings 


His grades are also strictly All- 
American. For four straight semesters, 
he has maintained an average well 


above the 2.2 


a B+ 


Dave credits all his success to “My 


roughly equivalent to 
required for Honors. 


triends and teammates, without whom 
I'd never get bevond the line of scrim 
mage and to my Heavenly Father with 
out Whom Id not have the strength.” 


—Ray SnutH and Herman L. Masin 





Dave Burnham, serious ministry student, 


delivering a message of God's love. 
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Send the best snap» We Love This Flag Music: Taps. 


shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 





2np Soxpier: | loved this flag. As 

a boy, I placed my hand over my 
York 36, N. Y. If your “ ' Sete Pitan heart and pledged my allegiance to 
picture is good, you VT; the flag had 34 stars. At the end it. As a soldier, I saluted it. And as 
will receive a Shut- it had 37. In the meantime there eae ae tp 
terbug button. ween eller Geis. tet Gee Sha * soldier, | died for it—on a cold and 
stand for unity—rather for conflict. — hill in “d — called peas 
Brother fought against brother. A ” a "| WRE ISS. } WES SS ee 
house divided against itself cannot ““! * 


(Continued from page 7) 





stand. Nor can a country. At the end Taps fade out. 

of the Civil War. in 1865, the people Music: (“America’ ). 

of the United States more fully real- Narrator: The red is for courag 
ized that ours was a country con- The blue is for lovalty. The white i: 


ceived in liberty and dedicated to for purity. Together they stand for 
the proposition that all men are cre- freedom, for love of country, for the 
ated equal. My name was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Music up and out. 


dignity of man, created in God's own 
image. They stand for the right t 
worship according to one’s own con- 
Music: (“Over There”) faded in science—and for all our liberties. 
softly. This is our flag. Mav we thank God 
SocpiER: | loved this flag. When 1 — for it, and for the privilege of being 
think of it, I think of a war in France born to live under it, by pledging 
where I fought for my country. | our allegiance to the flag of the 
think of the burst of shells. I think United States of America. 
of November 11, 1918, and the sign- The Pledge of Allegiance by the 
ing of an armistice that ended the audience. A student may step into 
the spotlight and begin the Pledge. 
kling white tomb where I rest—in Follow immediately with “The Star- 
Arlington Cemetery, Virginia. 1 am Spangled Banner” by an orchestra 
the Unknown Soldier. or band. 


| obeMntiabdele kelole me moles s 
Sold in St. Louis in 1883 


The First 
Hot Dogs 





RIDING HIGH. Snapped by Pete Wil- first World War. I think of the spar- 
liams, Williams Bay (Wisc.) School. 
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TIRE-D PUP. By Susan Barstis of St. 
Francis Xavier Sch., Phoenix, Ariz. 


were served with cotton 
gloves to protect the 
customers’ fingers. Later 
rolls, instead of gloves, 
- were used. 


Tad 


- The hundreds of millions of 
frankfurters consumed yearly by 
Americans prove them a “natural” —- 
for indoor as well as outdoor 
eating. Buy brand name all-meat 
franks. You'll get the best protein 
value as well as good flavor. 
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MASQUERADER. By Eugene Thomas Jr. 
of Gordon Jr. H. S., Bladensburg, Md. 

















GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER 





ET’S say, first, that work is more 
fun than anything. We believe 
that work is the meat and potatoes of 
the meal of life. Work, like meat and 
potatoes, makes you feel good. It 
gives you a base, a foundation, a good 
conscience to support the important 
supplements, such as fishing, playing 
golf, or unashamed loafing. 


This worker really lived! 

No one can convince us that the 
man who set out to invent the electric 
incandescent lamp, and watched his 
first successful one “burn” just 
seventy-five years ago (October 21, 
1879), worked like a horse. Rather, 
he worked like a man. 

Searching high and low, he found 
the earths, minerals, and plants that 
might solve the problem of the fila- 
ment. Finally his quest ended at home 
in Mrs. Edison’s sewing basket. 

It was on the evening of October 
19, 1879, that he had a lamp ready 
for the important test. His lamp had 
a carbonized thread inside a sealed 
glass bulb. 

Current was switched on. The lamp 
responded instantly, glowing with a 
soft light. Then he and his colleagues 
began their vigil. 

Not one of them had eaten for 
hours and hours, nor thought of sleep, 
nor worried about recreation. The 
gray of a second dawn found them at 
their vigil. About one o’clock on the 
second afternoon—more than 40 
hours after the lamp had first received 
the current—the filament burned out. 


The spell was broken. The men 
leaped up with cries of jubilation. 
Edison, then in his 32nd year, said: 
‘““That’s fine. I think we’ve got it. If 
it can burn 40 hours, I can make it 
last a hundred.” 


High objectives are important 

We at General Flectric, lest we 
run the risk of picturing ourselves as 
some 200,000 drudges, want to make 
one point very clear. Simply stated, 
we believe it is our delight to work 
hard so that our products and our 
services will lighten the mind- and 
body-killing labor that can make 
living dull and shorten the span of life. 

Many of us at General Electric are 
old enough to remember unpleasant 
tasks: cutting trees and splitting wood 
for the cookstove and parlor stove, 
beating the carpets in the backyard, 
trimming and washing the oil lamps, 
cutting acres of oats and buckwheat 
and hay and processing them for man 
and beast . Why don’t you ask 
grandmother and grandfather for a 
list of arduous tasks that don’t exist 
today? 

[he career that you can follow can 
have such a challenging objective as 
increasing the happiness of mankind. 

Work did not kill Edison because 
he saw clearly magnificent objectives 
and kept on moving towards them. 
We don’t know whether it makes 
good medical sense, but it is our 
observation that the person who is 
aiming to be a ball of fire on his job 
is too happy to be ill in the mind. 





Alternative to high objectives 

Since we are addressing ourselves 
to boys and girls in their teens, we 
know that many of our readers will 
soon join the work force of America 

—that is, the group which works for 
so many dollars per year. Your work- 
ing years will number 40 to 45. These 
are your best years. 

Here is one system. To get a job 
you ask your hard-working uncle to 
speak to an influential personnel man 
about taking you on. Since your 
school record is feeble, your uncle 
will explain that that record is not 
accurate; that it was your tough luck 
to study under about 30 incompetent 
teachers in a sad school system and a 
sadder college. On the job, you 
flatter the boss, and become a one- 
man committee whose function it is 
to debate the unfairness of job assign- 
ments. When rewards for faithful 
work are passed out, and you are 
skipped, you stick to your guns. 
After all, no company can squeeze 
you dry. 

That’s one way to spend 40-odd 
years. 

In all fairness, let’s admit that 
there can be an occasional bad teacher 
and a mistaken boss. But the abso- 
lute truth of the matter is that you, 
an individual, born ina country whose 
name is synonymous with freedom, 
can determine your career objectives 
and not only meet but excel them. 

We keep thinking of Edison and 
what he started. What he started was 
a revolution whose scientific, engi- 
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neering, and manufacturing potential 
is so great that each year challenges 


feed upon more challenges in increas-, 


ing proportion. 


Never before such opportunity 


Because man will continue to work 
hard, we stand today in relation to 
harnessing the atom where Edison 
stood as a young man in relation to 
putting electric power to man’s use. 
We will carry on in the atomic age— 
unless our successors let us down— 
with the same vision, industry, forti- 
tude, and character. 

Who can doubt that electricity 
will be generated commercially from 
the fission of the atom? Or that tele- 
vision screens will be hung on walls, 
like picture frames? It has been esti- 

mated that we'll probably be using 
about 24 times as much electric power 
in 2000 A.D. as we’re using now. 

We and our children can enjoy such 
marvels in the years to come—but it 
won’t be an automatic process. We 
will have to earn such things, as well 
as the right to enjoy them. We’ll need 
the same character traits young Edi- 
son had when he opened the gateway 
to the Electrical Age—such traits as 
optimism, courage, stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, intellectual curiosity—but above 
all, the willingness and the desire to 


work hard. 


What about your record? 


Probably you haven’t a doting, suc- 
cessful uncle to take you on at $1000 
per week as soon as you finish school. 
It is your fate—maybe we should call 
it good fortune—to be obligated to 
present a record of accomplishment 
before someone will swing open a 
gateway to your chosen career. 

What about marks? What you are 
doing today in all your subjects is 
being translated into figures that will 
show on your record for years to 
come. Now, no future employer will 
expect to see straight A’s after your 
name, but he will be dowbrful of your 
value to him if he sees evidence of 
continued failures or even a string 





For appoe - 


You may question whether a poor 
mark in chemistry, for example, will 
look bad to the future employer who 
is considering you for a sales position. 
It will. Or at least it will throw some 
doubt into his mind. He will reason 
something like this: “He (you) was 
given a job to do, but he didn’t give 
that job a good effort. | wonder if he 
will postpone calling on a tough cus- 





tomer until a worker from some 
other company has clinched the sale.” 

What about extracurricular activi- 
ties? Let’s not be unfair. Perhaps you 
are working like a horse (or like a 
man) to help keep your family alive. 
Good for you. You will make out. 
But we are thinking now of the boys 
and girls who disappear like a flash 
when the last bell has rung. 

We are not all gifted athletes, and, 
frankly, we are disturbed when’ we 
hear that a football star just gets by 
in English. We are tremendously im- 
pressed when a student displays the 
sense and judgment to make a credit- 
able mark in both his football and 
English—and we don’t necessarily 
mean making the all-star selections. 

What about outside work? Most 
of the boys and girls we know work. 
We are prejudiced in favor of the 
pupil who can show a succession of 
summer jobs, because we know that 
he has gone to the school of experi- 
ence. 

We have been particularly pleased 
and impressed by what we saw in the 
summer of 1954. That was a summer 
when the larger employers didn’t 
have quite enough work assignments 
to pass out to temporary help. But we 
saw boys, and at least one girl dressed 
in overalls, painting houses, working 
in gardens, washing windows, and 
(several boys, too) taking care of the 
neighbors’ babies. We know of three 
boys who picked up a wreck of a 
truck, a gasoline mower and miscel- 
laneous tools, advertised in the paper, 
and worked from seven in the morn- 
ing until the sun dipped over the 
horizon. 


From the records 


There will be no names used here, 
but the following are from General 
Electric records. 

A chemist. Carried papers and was 
the “‘boss”’ of two other routes. With 
his earnings, he bought and ran a 
small truck farm. 

An engineer. While still in high 
school, he operated a fleet of trucks 
and used them to haul construction 
equipment around oil fields. 

A nuclear physicist. Edited high 
school paper, earned a scholarship to 
the University of Virginia and 
worked at odd jobs there. 

An engineer. Won letters in high 
school football, basketball, and track. 
During summers he worked in a 
meat-packing plant. At University of 


Missouri, he played basketball, won 
several business honor society 
medals, waited on table, tended fur- 
naces, and tutored. 

An editor (woman). Majored in 
English at Simmons College, wrote 
for school paper, worked in a factory, 
waited on table, clerked in stores. 

College does not always enter into 
the picture. 

A General Electric photograph and 
blue print services manager got his 

“college” the hard way. At high 
school he took a college preparatory 
course, but circumstances forced him 
to compromise on home extension 
courses from Indiana University 
while delivering a milk route. 

















Significantly, 
Cordiner, in a recent talk to General 


we think, President 
Electric managers, said: “We are 
interested in competence, not di- 
plomas.”” He and every manager of 
the Company are solidly behind 
youth who do a good job in high 
school and college, but they know 
personally hundreds of men who are 
substituting an honest work record 
for a sheepskin and are bringing 
credit and honor to themselves and 
their employer. These are the men 
who, had they gone to college, would 
have earned high averages. 


Work with a smile 


Even when the going is rough, as 
it often is in our competitive economy, 
most of us who work for a living 
would not trade our work days for a 
picture-book South Seas existence. 
We who comprise the U.S. employed 
group—39 per cent of all people of 
all ages—have a tremendously excit- 
ing job ahead of us. 

All of us, then, are presented with 
a succession of challenges. Our minds 
and our bodies are capable of meeting 
those challenges. Without them, and 
the cheerful determination to meet 
them, we would be but blunt swords 
rusting in the damp earth. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY,N.Y. 
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: Citizenship Quiz @ 


CACQACACACACACACACaACaACacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
How about more work? 





090909 


cacac 


Student's Name__ 


1. POSTER POINTS 5. The U. S. Fish and Wildlite Serv- 


ice reports that trumpeter swans are 
a. Increasing 
bh. decreasing 
c. just about extinct. 
\Iv score 


3. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts. six. 
lotal, 18. 

|. A full grown trumpeter swan 
weighs about 30 pounds. How much 


vould 12 full grown trumpeters weigh? 








sie a 
2. In 1953 the U. S. auto industry 
Complete the sentence below by produced 7,300,000 cars and_ trucks. 
filling in the correct numbers. Score six Suppose the output were increased 
points each. Total, 12. by 10 per cent in 1954. How many 
cars and trucks would be produced? 
The organization referred to on the 
poster above is celebrating its aaa 
ie 3. “Little America” was set up on 
birthday on October 1954 Antarctica in 1928. How many vears 
\I\ score co ago was that? as 
My score 


2. NEWS CLUES 
the correct ending to each 4. SPANISH SCENE 


Underline 


of the following sentences. Score seven , 
a, fame Write in the correct word to com- 
points each. Total, 35. 
plete each sentence. Choose the words 
lL. Italy and Yugoslavia have ended from the list in boldface. Score seven 
a nine-year quarrel over the Free Ter- — points each. Total, 35 
ritory of 
1. The Pyrenees Mountains form the 
i. Gibraltar, 
b. Trieste boundary between Spain and 
4 F WmOsa + ’ 
Che dictator of Spain is 
2. United Nations medical teams are 
helping to improve the lives of Andean 
Indians living in 3. Two thirds of all the farms in 
Atric: 
Spain are on the es 
b. Asia 
c. South America 4. During the 1930s, Spain suffered 
3. The U. S. expedition to Antarctica erribly from - 
ll study the weather and search for m 
». Farming is difficult on the meseta 
i i buried city 
b. oil, coal, and uranium because it’s alwavs a 
Little America 
Conrad Adenauer, seacoast, earth- 
4. Our nation’s leading Antarctic ex quakes, central plateau, dry, General 
pert is Franco, flooded, Italy, Portugal, civil 
a. Roald Amundsen war, France. 
b. Robert E. Peary 
c. Richard E. Byrd Mv score Total score 





All or Nothing 


“How much is the canarv?” 


Customer: 


Clerk: “Ten dollars.” 

Customer: “lll take it. Send me the 
bill.” 

Clerk: “tm sorry, sir, but we can't 
send the bill without the rest of the 
bird.” 

s Sta 1 = WwW fi N 
Obvious 

Sue: “What fruit is shown on a ten 
ent piece?” 

Vancy: “I don’t know—what?” 

Sue: “The date.” 

na McCorkle. Laur rs Seattle, W 
Impossible 
Marty: “Why do you make so much 


noise when you play tennis?” 
Steve: “Who can play tennis without 
raising a racket?” 


Antonette Calia tienwood School. Buffalo. N. ¥ 
Late Listener 

Jean: “How does vour new radio 
work?” - 

Dan: “Swell, 1 got China at three 
o'clock this morning.” 

Jean: “China, and what else?” 

Dan: “Books, milk bottles, furniture, 


and old shoes.” 


Alice Abercrombie. Kent Jr. H. S Akron. Ohio 


Poor Planning 


(Guide: “Here stand the remains of a 
great castle built many centuries ago 
by the English king, William the Con- 
que ror. 

Tourist: “But why did he build it so 


far from the railroad station?” 


Michael Bobkoff. I) S. 16. Bronx N.Y 


Keep It There 


Barber: “Do you want anything on 
your face when I finish shaving you? 


Customer: “My 
Mora Sue Ticktun 


please.” 


1 Sehoe 


nose, 
Eugene Fiel 


1. Chicago. I 


Useless 


Teacher: “Richard, can vou give 
an example of wasted energy?” 
Richard: “Yes, telling a hair-raising 
story to a bald-headed man.” 
Marcia Huebner, St. Louis Park (Minn.) H. & 


Joke of the Week 


Bob: 

day.” 
Dick: 
Bob: 
asleep.” 
‘ lia MeCarver. Carr Jr. HOS 


me 





“I sold my alarm clock yester- 


“Why?” 
“It kept going off when I was 


Orange, Tex 
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Junior Writers 





Do you like to write? Send your 
poems, essays, and stories to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Contribu- 
tions should include your name, grade, 
school, and your teacher's signature. 

Do not send in contributions written 
by anyone else. This column is for the 
vork of Junior Scholastic readers only. 


One Stormy Night 


(he lightning flashed, 

The thunder roared, 

And then there came the rain, 
Adancing on the wooden roof 
And on the window pane. 


Che wind was strong 

{s there I lay, 

[ covered up my head. 

The fearful night seemed, oh, so long 
Until the sun was red. 


Yet in the morn, I'll now recall 
My anguish and my fright, 
And laugh it off. That is, until 
Another stormy night. 

Nancy Pearce, Grade 8 


Waterford Township Jr. H. S., Pontiac, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Doisine Goodwin 


The Farm 


Ot all the places I love to go, 

Out on the farm is the best I know. 

The birdies are singing high up in the 
trees, 

Their melodies floating along with the 
breeze. 


Che horses and cattle are each in their 
pen. 


T} 
i 


he roosters are crowing and there runs 


a hen. 

rhe pigs and the sheep will soon be 
asleep, 

{nd the wee baby chicks are not making 
1 peep. 

rhe dog and her puppies are asleep on 
a log, 


When out jumps Hoppy, the big green 
frog. 

Fluffy the cat comes bringing a rat, 
And places it near the door on the mat. 


Che fatmer is bringing the water trom 
the well, 

As his wife keeps stirring her gooseberry 
jell. 

Soon winter will be coming with a big 
snow storm, 

Then the animals on the farm will be 
trying to keep warm. 

Mary Miller, Grade 8 


Lena (Ill.) Grade School 
Tencher, Delbert Eicholtz 
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The lineup for fall features ARROW GRAD 





ARROW | 





»> _ 
GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GABANARO | 


The Arrow Grad Gabanaro is the big 
choice of guys who are in the know... on 
and off the field. And no wonder. Take the 
Gabanaro, (above, right) with its stylish 
Bret Collar and two flap pockets. It’s one 
of 16 Gabanaro colors to choose from. 
With or without saddle stitching, $5.00. 


Youcan choose a Gabanaro in authentic 
western styling (above, left). It’s a different 
Gabanaro for the lad with a real eye to 
style. Priced at $6.95. 

The Gabanaro (below, left) has a hand- 
some Bret Collar and flap pockets. Choose 
a Gabanaro, and wear it with or without 
a tie. The famous Arafold Collar makes it 
a good-looking shirt either way. At $5.00, 
it’s the smartest sport shirt on campus. 
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On the Go 


Mechanic: “With a car like that, my 
advice is to keep it moving.” 

Owner: “Why?” 

Mechanic: “If ever stop the 
police will think there’s been an acci- 
dent.” 


Barbara F t P for M Gra Sel 


you 


Not Worried 

Betty: “What 
man-eating tiger was chasing vou?” 
Jane: “Nothing 


Jea 


would you do if a 


‘cause I'm a girl!” 


Ogilvie, W row Wi School. Manistee. Mich 








REAL COLLEGE 
BOOK COVERS! 


' 


USED ON 
THE NATION’S 


College 
Campuses 


NOW Available 
to EVERYONE 


6 $7.00 
for ppd 


Sorry, ne C.0.0.'S. 




















Join up with the fad that’s sweeping the 
country! Get authentic college PLASTI- 
COAT book covers for your school and 
personal books. Bright college colors and 
seals are eye-catching and book-protecting- 


YOU'LL be the envy of your classmates. 
Plastic covers resist wear, shed water. Ad- 
justable to most books—all you do is fold! 
8 different covers per set, $1 ppd. Specify 
TIVY LEAGUE, IA EASTERN, 2 CENTRAL, 3 SOUTHERN 

4 SOUTHWESTERN, S PACIFIC COAST 6 ALL-AMERICAN, 7 CATHOLIC 


Postpaid, set of 8 for only $1.00 














THE COLAD CoO., INC. 
Dept. 11] Buffalo 10, N.Y 
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Easy to Play: 


AMERICAN band in- ° 
( struments with QUAL- « 
ITY “built in,” are * 
easy to play assure tast 
progress, fun in school 
band or orchestra 
Ask dealer about . 
RENTAL PLAN. + 
Send for FREE ° 
catalog. Mention . 
instrument wanted. * 


eeeee 


Pan-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 








| EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps from Borneo, Hong King 
Malaya Sarawak, Korea Japan and many other 
strange countries of the Far East plus free booklet 
and bargain lists. All for only 10¢ to new approval 


tor 


JAME 


er 


STOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown JS-411, N.Y. 




















WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


electricity. Many of our words 
have lived for thousands ot years. 
Even some scientific words are very 
old. Take electricity, for example. 

Greek scientists experimented with 
amber, a solid yellow or brownish 
substance. They found that if they 
rubbed it, amber could attract very 
light things, such as the dried pith 
of reeds. This power to attract is 
called magnetism. And electron was 
the Greek name for amber. 

Then, in 1600, William Gilbert, an 
English physicist, began to experi- 
ment with amber, too. He found out 
a lot of interesting facts about mag- 
netism and electricity. He wrote a 
book in Latin telling of his discov- 
eries. To describe the magnetic pow- 
er of amber, he used the word, elec- 
tricus. He invented this Latin-sound- 
ing adjective from the Greek word 
electron. Later, when he lectured in 








English, he changed the word to 
electric. The puzzling thing that 
causes magnetism, he named elec- 
tricity. 


It’s Your Move 


Maybe you've studied or read a 
little about electricity already. You'll 
learn more details about it if you 
ever take a physics course. You may 
know that physics is the science of 
matter and motion. But do you know 
what the names of some of the other 
sciences are? You'll probably find 
yourself studying them sometime in 
school. 

Write in the space before each 
science in Column I, the number of 
the Column II words that mean the 
same. 


Column I 


a. biology Wc. chemistry 
b. botany _d. geography 
___e. zoology 


Column II 


of 


1. science matter and what it’s 
made of 

science of plants 

. science of animal lite 

. science of the earth and life on it 


. science of the animal kingdom 


Am Cb 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * In this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 


ban. Noun. An act of forbidding 
something to be done. 

control tower. At an airport, a tower 
from which orders and information are 
given to guide planes on their land- 
ings and take-ofts. 

dialect (DIE-uh-lect). Noun. In many 
countries, people of certain regions use 
many words that are unfamiliar in other 
regions, and pronounce wérds in a 
special way. This separate form of a 
language is called a dialect. 

extinct (eks-TINGKT). Adjective 
which describes something that no long- 
er exists, such as a kind of plant or 
animal that has completely disappeared. 

meridian (meh-rihd-IH-an; a as _ in 
“account”). An imaginary line around 
the surface of the earth from pole to 
pole. Meridians are drawn on maps as 
a means of measuring longitude (dis- 
tance east or west of a north-south line 
passing through Greenwich, England. 


peseta (peh-SAY-ta; last a as in 
“arm”). Noun. A Spanish coin worth 
about 2%¢. 

sardine (sar-DINE). A_ tiny fish 
(especially the young of the pilchard) 
canned for eating. 

sargasso (sar-GAS-oh) A kind of sea- 
weed. 

squid (SKWIHD). Noun. A fish with 
ten arms, rather like a small octopus. 

tentacle (TEHN-tuh-kl). One of the 
long flexible “feelers” which are part 
of the bodies of certain animals and 


fish. 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Casa Americana (Kas-a Am-er-ih-KA- 
na; last two a’s as in “sofa”). 

Gatafe (GA-ta-fav:; first two a’s as 
in “at”). 

Malaga (MAL-a-ga; last two a’s as 
in “sofa”). 

merino (meh-REE-no). 

meseta (mehs-AY-ta; 
“arm’). 

Pyrenees (PIHR-eh-neez). 

Valencia (va-LEHN-shih-a; both « 
as in “sofa”). 


final @ as in 








PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


One of the ‘‘fa- 
thers’ of the Revo- 
lution, this Presi- 
dent was born on 
Oct. 19, 1735. 
Items marked by 
(*) tell you more 
about him. 








across | 


1. He opposed the (see 15 Across) — —— 
which the British Parliament passed 
in 1765. 
4. This President was born in the New 
England state of — — — — (abbrev.). 
8. Sum of money lent. 
10. Not busy. 
°1l. He negotiated the Treaty of -—-——- 
in France in 1783 which made peace 
after the Revolutionary War. 
3. American Automobile 
(abbrev.). 
14. Street (abbrev.). 
°15. Name of the British legislation he 
opposed—see 1 Across. (You put it on 
every letter you send. ) 
17. Large plants with large green leaves. 
°18. His Administration was criticized be- 
cause of the passing of the — — — — — 
and Sedition Acts. (Word means 
“foreign.” ) 
19. Whether. 
21. Have in sight. 
22. Not better. 
24. Rocks containing metal. 
26. This President was graduated 
Harvard, the: traditional rival of 


Association 


from 


27. You smell with this. 
28. Married. 


. European mountain range. 
. Worn in winter. 
. Black, sticky substance obtained from 
coal. 
4. Do, re, — —, fa. 
* 5. The President pictured above was 
John — — — — 


aonwr 


Hit lightly with an open hand. 
Large body of water. 
. Persons of Japanese descent who are 

born in the U. S. are called —-—-——— y 
12. Scatter about. (Rhymes with “drew.”) 
16. Bother repeatedly. 
17. Runs away from. 
18. Prefix meaning “air,” as in 

“— — — — plane.” 

19. Island. 

20. Give food to. 





21. He was the only President whose 
——— also reached the White House. | 

23. Not cooked. 

°25. He was the cond President. 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Oct. 13 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-el; 3-Chief; 6-ousts; 7-wore; 
8-April; 13-SHAPE; 17-TNT; 19-Lakes; 21- 
cedes; 22-she; 23-ahead; 24-North; 26-oxen; 
28-Iowan; 30-scene; 31-Sr. 

DOWN: 1-Eisenhower; 2-let; 3-coo; 4- 
hurts; 5-FSA; 7-West; 9-plan; 10-rah; 11-Ike; 
12-lea; 13-S.C.; 14-hen; 15-Ado; 16-per; 18- 
Texan; 20-S.D.; 25-his; 27-ENE; 29-O.C:S. 


NEW MOVIES 


WAY iTops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 





Wi Good. 
“Save your money. 


“““THREE HOURS TO KILL (Co- 
lumbia). When men take the law into 
their own hands, the results are nearly 
always tragic. In this unusual Western, 
Dana Andrews plays a man who nar- 
rowly escapes lynching, then returns to 
the town to discover who wanted him 
dead and why. He has to solve a three- 
year-old murder—with just three hours 
to do it in. The final solution is not 
altogether convincing. But the film 
makes one point admirably clear: lynch 
law is no substitute for justice. An ex- 
cellent cast helps drive this home. 








““SHIELD FOR MURDER (United 
Artists). This is another of those “cops 
gone wrong” movies we've been seeing 
lately. This time the cop is Edmond 
O’Brien. He arrests a shady character, 
shoots him, and then takes $25,000 
from the corpse. When the underworld 
complains to the law, O’Brien’s best 
friend, honest cop John Agar, is put on 
the case. The finale is a shooting fray 
in which just about everybody except 
the members of the audience is pumped 


full of hot lead, 


“AAFRICA ADVENTURE (RKO-Ra- 
dio). It's beginning to seem as if Atrica 
has almost as many Hollywood camera- 
men prowling through the underbrush 
as it has lions. Robert Ruark, the popu- 
lar newspaper columnist, is the latest 
to make the trip. His “adventure” is 
never overly exciting. It has all the 
standard ingredients, however—the na- 
tive dances, the lion hunt, the elephant 
chase. And, as always, there are fasci- 
nating glimpses of all kinds of wildlife 
in their native surroundings. 
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The Giraffe 


With the longest neck you’ve 
ever seen 

He can look both near and far 

Ask his favorite candy treat, 

And he'll say... * 





You'll say the same thing, too... 
because CLARK BAR has every- 
thing you want in a candy bar: a 
mouth-watering caramel center 

. . topped with crunchy peanut 
butter honeycomb and a smooth, 
extra-rich coating. M-m-m, it’s 
delicious—a dandy 
pal for after-school 
snacks and evening 
study hours. Try one 
today, and see! 


It “beats the band” the way 
everyone’s going for 
CLARK ZAG NUT bars! 
From that famous caramel 
center to that golden, 
toasted coconut topping 
... what a treat! Have one 


tHE vp. t. CLARK company 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. « Evanston, Il! 




















Refreshing service 
for people on the go 


Active people find a short stop means a fresh start 

when it’s a pause for ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

For Coke gives you a welcome bit of quick energy— 

with as few calories as half an average, juicy grapefruit ... 


and that’s real service for you! Have a Coke and go refreshed! 


See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 

SS NBC Television 

; twice each week, 










COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students 
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WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 20 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: One of this 
morning's features is a report from the 
Senate race in @hio. Tomorrow, Octo- 
ber 20, Today will take its cameras into 
the original laboratory where Thomas 
Alva Edison invented the light bulb 75 
years ago. The laboratory stood at 
Menlo Park, N. J., when Edison worked 
in it, but has since been removed piece 
by piece and reconstructed at Henry 
Ford’s Greenfield Village in Dearborn, 
Michigan, where this special feature 
will originate. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: A 
full-hour dramatization of Bret Harte’s 
short story classic, “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.” A baby is found in a min- 
ing camp and is brought up by a group 
of rough miners who are strangely af- 
fected by this addition to the popula- 
tion. 

(DuMont) Chicago Symphony Orch- 
estra: The only full-hour televised 
serious music program on the air. Fritz 
Reiner conducts. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 21 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Mail Story: A 
series of drama documentaries empha- 
sizing the care and skill exercised by 
the U. S. Post Office in safeguarding 
the mail. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: “Casino 
Royale” is a suspense melodrama of 
one man’s war against an implacable 
enemy. Barry Nelson, Linda Christian 
and Peter Lorre are featured. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The Shop 
at Sly Corner” by Edward Percy. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer stars in “The Wallet,” a 
story about a headwaiter who needs 
money to care for his sick wife. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 22 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U.N.—on the Record: 
Michael Hayward interviews delegates 
to the United Nations. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Don Taylor plays a stockbroker’s clerk 
who resorts to violence in order to ob- 
tain “The Best of Everything.” 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 23 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Today’s program will fea- 
ture a visit to the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City, Mo. 

12:30 p.m. (CBS) Saturday Theatre: A 
new series of half-hour dramas _ pro- 
duced and directed by Antony Ellis. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
The award-winning panel program on 
which noted scientists attempt to deter- 
mine the origin of objects of antiquity, 
is now on at a new day and time. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Symphony: The first of its 
scheduled programs of the season. Al- 
fred Wallenstein conducts. Next week 
the Boston Symphony returns. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) “The Follies of Zizi” 
is an hour-and-a-half musical play 
which tells the story of a French girl 
who finds herself in America during 
three different historical periods. The 
settings will reflect the background 
and customs of the United States for 
each period. Jeanmaire stars. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 24 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
“An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution” by Charles A. Beard is 
discussed by Norman Thomas, former 
Socialist candidate for President, writer 
and lecturer, and Dr. David Denker, 


Assistant Professor of American Civili- 
zation at Rutgers University. 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: “Do We Understand the Mean- 
ing of Free Enterprise?” Clement D. 
Johnston, President of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is guest. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) Eternal Light: A dra- 
matization of the life of Emma Lazarus, 
the poet whose sonnet beginning “Give 
me your tired, your poor” is carved on 
the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: Lectures by eminent authorities. 
This week's speaker is Dr. Henry A. 
Murray, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard, who will speak on “The Na- 
ture of Things—Man.” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
A.documentary on what legitimate in- 
dustry and business try to do to protect 
the consumer and to assure his getting 
his money’s worth through such agen- 
cies as the Better Business Bureau. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Third of a series of 
debates between national spokesmen 
for the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Next week Leonard Hall, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Com. 
mittee, and Stephen A. Mitchell, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, will be the debaters. 

(NBC) Anthology: Readings from 
poets, present and past, with music 
chosen to accompany their poetry. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC) Weekend: A radio ver- 
sion of a Sunday newspaper from 
cove story to feature news. One of the 
highlights of this two-hour survey is a 
critical report of the week’s activities 
in books, magazines and the theatre by 
Leon Pearson. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: In May, 
1953, a tornado ripped through the cen- 
ter of Waco and San Angelo, Texas, 
causing hundreds of deaths and in- 
juries. The University of Texas has set 
up a disaster study to document what 
happens to a town when a disaster 
strikes, and how a town rebuilds. “The 
Waco Story” describes the pattern that 
goes from initial shock and over- 
whelming but disorganized generosity, 
to a phase of bitterness and recrimina- 
tion. and finally a slow cooperative re- 
building of the community. 

(NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: “Animals 
and the Weather” deals with the ways 
animals cope with the many different 
problems of weather to which they are 
exposed. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A full-hour drama, “The Lady 
in the Wings,” about Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, the composer’s wife, who 
became a leading benefactress to many 
musicians and other creative artists. 
(Background is preempted once each 
month when Hall of Fame expands to 
an hour.) * 

(CBS-TV Omnibus: Alistair Cooke 
continues as master of ceremonies. 
Plans for future programs include a 
drama-in-history presentation, of The 
Adams Family, based on original docu- 
ments about this legendary New Eng- 
land dynasty and prepared by Allan 
Nevins; a Christmas play televised in- 
side The Cloisters, the medieval sec- 
tion of New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art: a series of experimental 
theatre productions, using a company 
of repertory players; and a series of 
Music Lessons by the Masters. Also 
planned is a Washington report en- 
titled “The Twentieth Century Feder- 
alist Papers.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of the events surround- 
ing “The Burning of Rome.” 

7:30 p.m (DuMont) Opera Cameos: A con- 


Goong version of Mascagni’s “L’Amico 

rus. 

9:00 p.m. (All TV Stations) Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee: A two-hour, four-net- 
work celebration in observance of the 
75th anniversary of Edison’s invention 
of the electric light. Material from the 
works of John Steinbeck, Ray Brad- 
bury, and Irwin Shaw will be included 
in the master script by Ben Hecht. 

10:15 p.m. (ABC) Elmer Davis: These 
weekly commentaries are back on the 
air. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 25 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “My Brother 
Joe” concerns a 10-year-old boy who 
gets into an auto accident while driv- 
ing with his father. 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
A weekly series in which college stu- 
dents interview authorities in the fields 
of government, labor and _ industry. 
Formerly known as Junior Press Con- 
ference. (Not seen in N. Y. C.) 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Soprano 
Bidu Sayao is guest soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “Small Town Murder” is an 
attempt to portray the aftermath of a 
homicide from ~*~ a_ semi-documentay 
point of view. The television audience 
will see and hear no more or less than 
the average citizen in that small town 
will see and hear about the murder 
and the trial. ADVANCE ITEMS: Com- 
ing up is a two-part adaptation of “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame” slated for 
November 8 and 15. December 20 and 
27 are the dates for a two-part version 
of “David Copperfield.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: A mys- 
tery play, “Fatal in My Fashion.” has 
a Paris fashion salon as the setting. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 26 


7:00 p.m. (NBC) Barometer: The last pro- 
gram in the coverage of the pre-elec- 
tion scene over the country is entitled 
“Forecast. °54.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: In “The Forge,” Eliphalet Reming- 
ton builds his own rifle on his father’s 
forge and enters a shooting match to 
prove that American-made goods can 
compete with more expensive Euro- 
pean-made items. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Ronald 
Colman, as Dr. William Todhunter Hall, 
stands up for one of his professors who 
is on the carpet for having written a 
book that was banned in Boston. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: 
“The Song of Bernadette,” starring Ann 
Blythe and Charles Bickford, is the 
well-known story of the French peasant 
girl who has a vision of the Virgin 
Mary. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Wife Who Lived Twice” is a 
poignant drama about a young bride 
who dies accidentally while on her 
wedding trip. Her husband is persuaded 
to allow the corneas of her eyes to 
be transplanted so that a young pros- 
pective bride may see. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: “The Pain Killer” is the story 
of a woman alcoholic—of the empty 
life that led her into alcoholism and the 
long struggle for rehabilitation. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: “The 
Fifth Wheel” stars Faye Emerson and 
Franchot Tone. This adaptation of Wil- 
liam McCleery’s “Good Housekeeping,” 
a stage play, is a comedy about a col- 
lege president’s wife who promotes a 
political career for her husband on a 
“good government” ticket. 
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Everything you need 
for starting a 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB oa 


. TAB NEWS-—Illustrated monthly bulletin 


of Club news, reviews of coming books. 


oo \we Rowh (lob 


MEMEERSHIP RECORD—Makes order- 


ing and record-keeping easy. 


. TAB MANUAL—Easy instructions on 
how to start and operate a Club. 


SAMPLE TAB BOOK. 


Phe expe rience of thousands of teachers CLUB IS STUDENT-OPERATED 

proves it’s easy to stimulate young Appealing to the busy teacher is the 

4 —_ to read | oc , ey if you have fact that the Club is designed so that 
een Age Book Club in your class. most activities can be handled by the 


This unique Club has had a remarkable students. A student secretarv handles 
record in inspiring students with the operating details 


love of reading by introducing them to 
a wide variety of good books at prices 


thev can afford FREE DIVIDENDS 


F An important feature of the Club, and 

a strong incentive to the development 

BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS of regular reading habits, are the free 
Books are selected both for literary dividends. For every fouw books pur- 
merit and youth appeal by a board of chased, members may choose a free 


specialists in young people’s reading. dividend book at the end of the semester. 
fitles are widely varied so that each 


student mav find books suited to his 
w her interests. 





These books are from the Teen 
Age Book Club selections for 
November, and are typical of the 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB sixteen worthwhile 25¢ and 35¢ 
33 West 42nd Street books which the Club offers its 
New York 36, N. Y. members each month. Books are 
Please send, without cost or obliga- chosen by a board of reading 
tion, your free kit of materials for experts to provide titles for 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in- varied ages, interests and read- 
cluding a sample book. ing abilities. 


Name 








School 
School 


sarees ) TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


SC =a Zone__ State 


Siwi04 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














